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as dogmatism in disguise, imposing its sentiments upon
others under cover of sounding expressions which convey
no reason for the sentiment, but set up the sentiment as
its own reason. It had not struck me before that
Bentham's principle put an end to all this. The feeling
rushed upon me that all previous moralists were super-
seded, and that here, indeed, was the commencement of
a new era in thought. The impression was strengthened
by the manner in which Bentham put into scientific form
the application of the happiness principle to the morality
of actions, by analysing the various classes and orders
of their consequences, , . , When I laid down the last
volume of the Tratti, I had become a different being.
The 'principle of utility/ understood as Bentham
understood it, and applied in the manner in which he
applied it through these three volumes, fell exactly into
its place as the keystone which held together the
detached and fragmentary component parts of my know-
ledge and beliefs. It gave unity to my conceptions of
things. I now had opinions; a creed, a doctrine, a
philosophy; in one among the best senses of the word,
a religion; the inculcation and diffusion of which could
be made the principal outward purpose of a life." There
II                           is no lack here of generous enthusiasm. Nineteen years

j|                           kter we shall find him almost equally enthusiastic on the
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Mill himself attributes a very large effect to another
influence, which is only so far of interest as it seems
to throw light either by way of contrast or similarity
on his posthumous essays on Religion. He read, at
the suggestion of the elder Mill, a book which was
avowedly written on the lines of Bentham, entitled The

 a stepa and on his father's death the same year,maturity of manhood, and          litteris his habuisse, ut illi scriberem ; itaque mihi non irascalur.
